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just enough water over the dainty fingers and dextrously brought 
forward the napkin to dry them. 

To bring forward this old fashion would indeed be a novelty 
which doubtless some enterprising dinner giver will soon do for 
the amusement and entertainment of her guests. 



DECORATIVE WROUGHT IRON. 

By James Carruthers. 



igJjITHIN the past few years artistic iron work for the 
BH decoration of dwellings and business and public struc- 
ffiB tures has come so much in vogue that there are few 
of these of any architectural pretension in which it 
does not appear. Architects usually draw the leading lines of 
the designs, leaving the details to be filled in by the architectural 
forms. The great object of designers of artistic structural work 
in this line is to impart grace and vigor without complexity; in 
minor enrichments their aim is to combine elegance and sim-. 
plicity. In large designs, such as entrance gates, these are com- 
posed of a number of pieces ; at the points of junction they are 
welded at a white heat, certain of them being connected by 
fused copper and tin, the heavier bar scroll work being fused and 
riveted previously to being mounted. Attached ornaments, such 
as bosses, or leaves and flowers, are sometimes stamped and 
chiseled. 

The precision with which forms are beaten up by the ham- 
mer, and by which the smith locates and apportions the weight of 




Carved Walnut Bed.— French Work of the XVI Century in the Cluny 
Museum. 

his blows, causing the atoms of the heated metal to advance for 
convex and recede for concave forms is the chief marvel of the 
art. Not only does the greater strength of wrought iron, as 
compared with cast work, allow of the employment of less ma- 
terial, thus assuring an aspect of superior lightness of the design, 
but is characterized by a freedom of execution peculiarly its 
own. In the repetition of details in a design no two are so ex- 
actly the same as to lose a certain sort of individuality. Thus 
unity of design never sinks into uniformity of execution. Much 
of the ancient ornamental iron work still extant extends our 
admiration from the designer to the fabricator, who with stal- 
wart arms, anvil and hammer, encountered successive exigencies 
of manipulation only to triumph over them, whether welding 
with a white heat at the forge, or making with his hammer all 
kinds of hollows and reliefs, and in the exercise of the freedom 
pertaining to the art in the rendering of the designs, throwing 



life and energy into the dull masses of metal. It i.s curious to 
note the historic phases of this description of work. The ex- 
amples of the thirteenth century show a striving after extreme 
accuracy in the rendering of natural forms. In the fourteenth 
century the designs were less vigorous than in that which pre- 
ceded it, extreme minuteness was aimed at in structural work 
with accompanying tendency to shallowness, but a marvelous 
ability was displayed in the details. In latter work there was 
seen a fullness and rotundity in the forms, an inner grace and a 
singular suppleness of execution. In the time of the Renaissance 
another new quality became apparent, that of picturesqueness. 
The later Gothic architecture with its crocheted canopies and 
elegant finials and splended spirelets had its counterpart in the 
wrought iron covers of fonts that looked like buildings in model, 
and the richest ornamentation was repeated in reredos, grilles, 
railings, screens of altars and shrines. Decoration, in fact, may 
be said to have presently run riot. This extravagance was par- 
tially redeemed by an admirable scale and balance between the 
parts. 

There is a vast repertory of designs of the past to be skilfully 
utilized in the way of suggestions as to treatment. The extreme 
elaboration of some former periods is not now required. There 
is a certain charm in a design having an air of richness realized 
by simple means. Our wrought iron manufacturers are achiev- 
ing notable triumphs. Prominent in their larger work are 
gateways to private grounds, and churches, and the courts of 
business structures, reredos, screens and railings. 

What can be accomplished in the way of lightsome elegance 
combined with strength, may be seen in wrought iron grilles, 
used as panels to fill in mural apertures, and in window guards. 
The former admit of a high degree of delicacy and richness of 
ornamentation. In one of these, the design of which is before 
us, the pattern of interlacing work threads itself through and 
through in a sort of runic knot and then goes off into gracefu 
scrolls and curves, terminating in leaves and spiral ornamenta 
tion. In grilles the ornament, which is kept separate from the 
borders, should appear to be evolved from the main lines of the 
design, whether consisting of tapering and swelling branches, 
interlacements or curling leaf forms. Wrought iron wall candle 
brackets, the branches springing from a plate of heraldic char- 
acter, or from scroll devices and strap work, or with curved and 
leaf borders pleasantly diversify the wall space of a room. 
Another grille before us consists of horizontal and vertical bands, 
the one set overlying the other and tied together at their angles 
by simulated knotted pieces of rope. The Renaissance style of 
building has favored the adoption of wrought iron hinges on 
exterior doors, somewhat analogous to those of Mediaeval times, 
as in the introduction of a horizontal strap from which spring 
scrolls terminating in foliage or other ornament. In keeping 
with the original ideas of such hinges, as means of strength, 
massive nail heads will sometimes be inserted in the wood work. 
Another mediaeval practice that has been introduced is the at- 
taching beneath cornices, or in center of gables, or at angles 
formed by leading structural lines, such figures as stems or twisted 
bars springing from some central ornament and terminating in 
fine spirals or conventionalized flowers. They serve to diversify 
the plain spaces and to emphasise in a picturesque manner cer- 
tain structural portions of a building. Numerous pinnacles, 
crestings and balcony fronts exemplify the resources of wrought 
iron work. 

Polychromatic coloring might advantageously be applied 
more extensively to exterior wrought iron work as in grilles, 
balconies and gates, color being a contribution to the beauty of 
form and this without disguising the real character of the work 
the hand manipulation of which cannot be hid. Color also aids 
in imparting an expressional clearness to a highly elaborate 
design, and to emphasise points of radiation. 

It is in the finer work executed for interiors that we meet 
with the elaborate ornamentation which the material is capable of 
displaying. The distinctive character of the work and the modi- 
fication of design to material; further, the peculiar dead black 
of the surface with the intrinsic value arising from the ingenuity 
and beauty of manipulation, cause it to be sought after for its 
unique effect among rich furnishings. The articles for rooms 
have ordinarily a purpose of utility. We meet with small tables 
having elaborate arabesque borders beneath the onyx tops ; flower 
and leaf designs sportively arranged as the borders of screens, 
plant and flower vase stands, chains and intertwined tendrils 
as chandelier supports, the former having frequently crystaline 
shaped ornaments in the metal alternating with links, their 
octagonal, rhomboidal or other shaped surfaces presenting ever- 
changing effects from artificial light. Such chains are attractive 
also by their extreme variation of contours and lightness. The 
fire irons and other appurtenances of the mediaeval hearth are 
in constant demand. They derive interest not only from historic 
association and their quaintness but from structural ingenuity 
of form, and the skill displayed in the spiral convolutions of 
rounded strands in spindle form, or shaped like the whorl of 
shells, and other devices all marked by simplicity and adapta- 
tion to material. Chests with wrought iron ornamentation to 
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contain the trousseaux of brides, following the Venetian fashion, 
and richly ornamented beaten work on jewel boxes, also ink- 
stands often of rare merit of workmanship, find everywhere their 
patrons. Wrought iron furniture handles in modern and antique 
style must not be omitted from notice. 

Grotesque designs, so freely indulged in by the ancient smiths, 
are now rarely produced ; but mythical forms reappear as in 
winged dragons and various legendary monsters that serve as 
mountings or structural supports. In a lofty hallway we lately 
glanced on a conventionalized lizard sprawling on the wall im- 
mediately beneath the cornice with triangle in mouth supporting 
a bell that was tolled by a suspended cord. 

We are gratified in seeing so many superb wrought iron 
gates introduced to heighten the effect of stately architectural 
structures. These appropriately admit of being crowned by 
elaborate foliage rising gradually to an apex on the upper bar, as 



AN ENTERPRISING FIRM. 

We all admire pluck and enterprise, and when recognized, credit and 
encouragement should be given. The past two years have witnessed the steady 
push of the Adhesive Gimp Co. iu their up-hill fight of introducing their new 
method of applying gimp. They started in with the expectation that the trade 
would recognize the merit of the new process and gladly welcome it. We say 
new process — new in so far as the gimp had the adhesive back on and ready 
for use, and the old glue pot and brush relegated to the shelf. The company 
were not disappointed in the expectations so far as securing the custom of the 
class of trade that used the glue pot and brush was concerned, as they eagerly 
substituted the new for the old, thus saving time, risk and expense; but when 
they sought the larger manufacturers of parlor furniture, who had been tack- 
ing on their gimp, they found an intense hostility to anything that altered the 
plan and method in vogue in the workshop. Even when the gimp was purchased 
by an enterprising manufacturer, who recognized its merit and the advantage it 
would give him in selling his goods, he was discouraged from its use by the 
refusal of his men to properly apply it ; they doing all iu their power to throw 
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RELIEF DECORATION DESIGNED BY CAMILLE RODDAZ FOR THK STAIRCASE OF THE BRUSSELS MUSEUM. 



if in vigorous growth ; the panels often display a high degree of 
refinement combined with boldness. Such productions provide 
a source of pure artistic enjoyment. 



MORE extensive enameling in colors on decorative metal 
work, such as the base of eandelabras, table lamps and 
inkstands, is being carried out. The work is at times 
admirable. Science has recently come to aid the production of 
cloisonne" work. Instead of incisions in the metal in which 
metallic threads are inserted or the soldering of wires to the 
base, the intervening thin metallic partitions are built up by 
the electro galvanic battery. The design is first drawn on the 
surface of the metal, whether copper, brass or silver, in wax, or 
with a non conducting bituminous substance, the battery acting 
only on the exposed parts. Chinese and Japanese cloisonne" 
designs do not appear to harmonize with American work, and 
the enamel designs are usually given a character of their own. 



discredit on the new process, preferring the method of their forefathers, viz.. 
driving of tacks, and spoiling the finish of the furniture. The company, with 
deep and abiding faith in the ultimate success of their method, knowing its 
merits, kept right on their way, advertising and pushing it by every honorable 
means, furnishing a good gimp with full lines of colors, and showing the manu- 
facturers that a good gimp glued on would add greatly to the ease with which 
their goods could be sold. It gave the salesman something to talk about, and 
he could point to furniture finished equally as well as the best custom made 
work. 

The result of this patient perseverance and enterprise is now seen. The 
company began by buying their gimp and applying the glue. We now find them 
with their own looms manufacturing their own gimp, and if we are capable of 
judging, their new patterns and colors are the equal of anything we have yet 
6een in gimp. They not only apply glue to the gimps they manufacture, but 
gimp manufacturers of other cities are sending their gimp to them for the 
application of the adhesive back This is especially noted in the handsome 
hand-made gimps used for wall decorations. Decorators find in this ready glued 
back an ease of application before unknown, and all risk of injuring the rich 
decorations now used on the walls of our fine residences is done away with. 
We remarked in the early part of this company's history that the adhesive 
gimp had come to stay, and we think we are now justified in stating that we 
have- no reason to alter our opinion, and would add that manufacturers of 
furniture and upholsterers cannot afford to ignore this line of goods. 
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